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WORLD CRISIS AND THE AMERICAN FARMER 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACHESON * 


{Released to the press February 22 


This annual meeting of the National Farm 
Institute comes at a turning point in the history 
of this country and of the world. The year in 
which we are now living will reveal whether we, 
as anation, may pursue, unmolested, our destiny 
as a liberty-loving people; or whether we must 
face a death struggle for the preservation of our 
liberties and our independence. 

We are today face to face—to use the Presi- 
dent’s words—with “forces of evil which are 
bent on conquest of the world”, forces which 
“will destroy whomever and whenever they can 
destroy”. And these forces, as Secretary Hull 
has stated, have made it abundantly clear, by 
deed and by utterance, “that they are engaged 
upon a relentless attempt to transform the civ- 
ilized world as we have known it into a world in 
which mankind will be reduced again to the 
degradation of a master-and-slave relationship 
among nations and among individuals, main- 
tained by brute force.” 

Let there be no illusion. For every man, wo- 
man, and child in this country—for farmers no 
less than for everyone else—the issues at stake 
are so vast that they transcend every other con- 
sideration. The defeat of those who are holding 
the last fringes of Europe against the forces 
of ruthless aggression would be a reverse to us 
of incalculable and perhaps irreparable effect. 
We find ourselves today directly in the path of 


* Delivered at the Fifth Annual National Farm Insti- 
tute, Des Moines, Iowa, February 21, 1941. 
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a hostile alliance which is making the most 
powerful play in history to control all Europe 
and Asia and which makes no secret of its ambi- 
tions in this hemisphere. Those nations which 
are resisting the forces of aggression stand 
today as bastions before us. It seems incon- 
ceivable that any American could any longer be 
so naive as to suppose that, if these bulwarks 
across the seas were to go down, this Nation 
would be spared a grim struggle for its very ex- 
istence, a struggle in which all of the familiar 
devices of totalitarian warfare would be em- 
ployed to the hilt against us. 

And yet there are some who refuse squarely to 
face the realities. They delude themselves with 
all kinds of wishful thinking. They cannot ad- 
just their minds to the facts of the world situa- 
tion with which this country is now confronted. 
They consistentiy ignore the impacts of modern 
technology upon world relations—impacts 
which have brought all parts of the world into 
ever closer geographical proximity. They ig- 
nore the manifold forms—cruel and insidious— 
of totalitarian aggression. They fail utterly to 
grasp the basic implications of sea power. They 
comfort themselves with superficial allusions to 
the great width of the Atlantic Ocean as com- 
pared with the English Channel, while failing 
to recognize that the defense afforded by water 
is contingent upon control of the sea. They can- 
not seem to understand that oceans are excel- 
lent highways for attack, once they fall under 
the control of the attacker. In the face of a 
supreme crisis which threatens our very ex- 
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istence as a free nation, they tell us that we 
should give our exclusive attention to “putting 
our own house in order”. They forget that the 
question which is thrust upon us is whether we 
shall continue to be the masters of our own 
household; whether we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of “putting our own house in order”. 

The relentless logic of this situation has neces- 
sitated the great efforts being put forth for the 
national defense. It has been hard for us as 
a nation to grasp, quickly and fully, the sinister 
implications for us of the rapid spread of inter- 
national lawlessness and brigandage. We have 
lived so long in security, behind the shelter of 
friendly sea power, that we have come to think 
of our security almost as if it were ordained by 
Providence in recognition of our special merit. 
In the face, however, of the rapidly unfolding 
events in Europe and Asia, the overwhelming 
majority of our people have sensed the real 
meaning of this struggle for us. That is why 
they are supporting, with increasing and grati- 
fying unity, all phases of the national-defense 
program. 

Upon one phase of the defense program there 
has been virtual unanimity from the very begin- 
ning of the emergency—and especially since the 
collapse of France. All of us are agreed upon 
the urgent necessity of re-arming at the rapidest 
possible rate, and upon the necessity of gaining 
adequate time in which to re-arm. The crux of 
the problem is how best to make our great re- 
sources effective in behalf of nations overseas 
which are battling for their lives, while we gain 
the precious time which we must have. The 
only means of gaining that time lies in giving 
all material assistance to the nations which are 
fighting aggression so that they can withstand 
the powerful assaults of the invaders. This is 
a matter on which the overwhelming portion of 
our people are now agreed. 

Unfortunately, when it comes to actual per- 
formance, some who, while professing—no 
doubt sincerely—to favor all material aid to the 
victims of aggression, in practice refuse to sup- 
port adequate and immediate measures to that 
end. They still cannot believe that we who have 
had every gift of nature are now denied the 
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most precious of them all—time. There are 
risks, no matter what we do—but there is the 
greatest risk, if we do nothing. All of us want 
to see this country spared the horrors of par- 
ticipation in war. There is no difference on that 
score. But every American worthy of his salt, 
first and foremost, is determined to preserve the 
independence of this Nation of free people at 
whatever sacrifice, 

I am profoundly convinced that our best—in- 
deed our only—chance of safeguarding our 
interests as a free and independent nation lies 
in extending adequate and timely material aid 
to Britain and the other victims of aggression. 
Unless we do extend effective aid, we shall face, 
virtually alone, the full impact of totalitarian 
aggression into this hemisphere. If that situa- 
tion should arise—as it surely will if the axis 
triumphs and Britain goes down—the question 
will no longer be whether this country can keep 
out of war but how soon and under what con- 
ditions a war will be forced upon us. 

Another phase of defense which has not been, 
and must not be, neglected is the establishment 
of the solidarity of the Americas and a system 
of continental defense. The protection of the 
Panama Canal, so essential for our defense, is 
but one of the many considerations involved. 
If totalitarian aggression, in all of its sinister 
forms, is to be kept out of the United States, it 
must be kept out of this hemisphere. 

Fortunately for our present efforts, the good- 
neighbor policy and the many specific acts which 
have given it content have laid strong founda- 
tions for a solid inter-American front in the 
present emergency. I can here mention only 
briefly the work that has been done toward 
building closer ties—political, economic, and 
cultural—between the 21 American republics. 

In 1933 the Inter-American Conference at 
Montevideo greatly reinforced the doctrine of 
non-intervention in the internal or external af- 
fairs of other nations and also gave approval 
and impetus to the liberal principles of trade 
policy which took concrete form in the United 
States the following year with the adoption of 
the Trade Agreements Act. Building upon the 
foundations laid down at Montevideo, a series 
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of subsequent inter-American conferences— 
those at Buenos Aires in 1936, at Lima in 1938, 
at Panama in 1939, and at Habana last sum- 
mer—have carried forward the work of creating 
an effective system of solidarity and collabora- 
tion in matters of common concern to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The conferences held since the 
outbreak of war in Europe—those at Panama 
and at Habana—were concerned especially with 
developing and carrying forward a broad pro- 
gram of hemisphere defense. Growing out of 
these conferences has come the adoption of a 
variety of measures designed to present a solid 
front in the Western Hemisphere against future 
encroachment of all kinds—military, economic. 
and cultural—from outside the hemisphere. Of 
necessity, many of these measures have been 
concerned with the more immediate aspects of 
the war-time emergency. 

There has, however, been full recognition of 
the fact that short-term measures are not 
enough. It is clear that maintenance of the fu- 
ture solidarity of the Americas in the interests 
of hemisphere defense involves difficult eco- 
nomic problems of a long-range character. The 
Western Hemisphere, as its economy is organ- 
ized today, produces vast surpluses of agricul- 
tural and other extractive products which have 
hitherto been disposed of in markets outside 
the Western Hemisphere. This is a matter of 
fundamental concern from the standpoint not 
only of our national defense but also of the 
particular interests of American farmers. It is 
of the utmost importance both to themselves and 
to the entire Nation that farmers in this country 
acquaint themselves with the problems involved 
and think them through clearly and with broad 
vision. 

It is obvious that both short-term and long- 
term measures for alleviating the surplus situa- 
tion and minimizing its effects are called for; 
and, as many of you know, much study and ef- 
fort are now being given to this subject. They 
include the stimulation of complementary, in 
the place of competitive, forms of agricultural 
production in this hemisphere; readjustments 
of production on the basis of cooperative plan- 
ning amongst the producing countries; and in- 
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ter-American cooperation also with respect to 
programs for the orderly world marketing of 
hemisphere surpluses. Also of importance are 
measures to increase consumption in this hemi- 
sphere of things which are produced within the 
hemisphere. One way of doing this is to reduce 
trade barriers, as illustrated by the trade agree- 
ments now in effect between the United States 
and 11 of the American republics. Another 
means is by encouraging healthy industrializa- 
tion in other parts of the hemisphere, thus cre- 
ating better-balanced national economies and 
increased purchasing power among the other 
republics. 

It would be utterly unrealistic, however, to 
suppose that there is any magic by which this 
hemisphere—whether as applied to agriculture 
or any other phase of its economy—can suddenly 
lift itself out of the rest of the world and blithely 
charge off the consequences to its profit and loss 
aecount. For the fact is that the Western Hem- 
isphere is closely integrated economically with 
the rest of the world, and particularly with 
Europe, as a result of the trade and other rela- 
tionships which have been built up over a long 
period of years. We can take steps to reduce 
dependence upon export markets beyond our 
hemisphere, and we are doing so. But unless 
we wish to face the prospect of the most violent 
readjustments in both agricultural and other 
phases of our economic life, we cannot afford to 
take a defeatist attitude toward the world situ- 
ation. We must recognize from the outset that, 
in spite of all feasible measures, this hemisphere 
will continue to have a vital stake in the restora- 
tion of orderly conditions in other parts of the 
world on terms which, as Mr. Nelson Rocke- 
feller? has recently said, will not only protect 
the future of democracy but which will make it 
possible for our surpluses to be fairly and freely 
sold. 

This hemisphere does not contain the essential 
characteristics of a self-contained economic area. 
While pushing forward all feasible measures of 
sound readjustment, it must, in its own best 


? Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations 
setween the American Republics. 
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interests, look elsewhere for market outlets for 
large surpluses of extractive products. This is 
true of our country as well as of the other Amer- 


ican nations. Unless we would deceive our- 
selves, we must look forward to the necessity of 
maintaining access to markets outside the hemi- 
sphere which are capable of absorbing large 
quantities of our surpluses. 

This basic fact has important implications 
from the standpoint of trade policy. It is clear 
that we shall continue to need access to the 
markets afforded by the large laboring popula- 
tions of industrial countries overseas. Vast as 
is the consuming power of industrial United 
States, it is not great enough to absorb the agri- 
cultural surpluses which arise from our own 
production plus that of the other American re- 
publics. But our access to overseas markets 
must be such that we do not stand at the mercy 
of foreign buyers. The prospect of having to 
sell our surpluses in a Europe which is under 
the domination of a buyers’ monopoly main- 
tained by a foreign dictatorship is one which 
farmers in this hemisphere cannot afford to face 
with equanimity. Above all things, this hemi- 
sphere must continue to have unrestricted access 
to the great British market. Should the war 
end in the closing not only of the continental 
European market but also of the British mar- 
ket—“closing” except for such limited access as 
might suit the convenience of totalitarian dic- 
tatorship—American farmers will inevitably 
face severe measures of readjustment, at great 
sacrifices to themselves and to our entire national 
economy. 

In their own immediate interest as producers, 
it follows, therefore, that farmers in this coun- 
try cannot afford to throw up their hands in 
dismay and write off the whole European situa- 
tion as hopeless for the future. The steps which 
are being taken in this hemisphere to strengthen 
our position in anticipation of the possible con- 
tinuance of unfavorable conditions in other 
parts of the world are obviously all to the good. 
Meanwhile, however, nothing but harm can 
come from the adoption of a defeatist atti- 
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tude—a policy of retreat, American agri- 
culture has a tremendous direct stake in the out- 
come of the war as it will affect the kind of 
outside world with which we in this hemisphere 
and in this country will have to do business in 
the future. 

But the stake of the American farmer in the 
outcome of the war is much broader than that. 
Like all other citizens, farmers have a vital in- 
terest in the preservation of American inde- 
pendence and American liberty, under condi- 
tions which will permit the orderly development 
of our economic life and hence rising standards 
of living for our people. 

I have already emphasized the threat to our 
national security which is inherent in the pres- 
ent world situation, Were the aggressor na- 
tions to triumph in this war, this Nation would 
face the necessity of maintaining vast and un- 
precedented armaments on a permanent basis. 
There would be no escape from this dilemma. 
In the final analysis, this stupendous burden 
must fall upon every element of our population 
but with crushing effect upon agriculture. 
Greatly increased taxes and the dissipation of a 
large part of our national effort in unproduc- 
tive pursuits would be a dead weight upon the 
living standards of our people. And you know 
that that weight falls first upon the food and 
clothing which come from the soil. With for- 
eign markets closed or controlled, the farmer 
would find that the expansion of the domestic 
market which has been going forward for the 
past eight years would be reversed. He would 
find here, as the people of Europe have found. 
that the alternative is guns or butter, and it 
would have to be guns, 

And so I say to you, as farmers and as citi- 
zens: the hour of supreme national trial is upon 
us—this year and now. The attitudes which 
we take and the decisions we make in this very 
year—1941—penetrate to the very fundamentals 
of the problem of our continued existence as a 
free and independent nation. 

First and last, we are all Americans, and our 
greatest responsibility today is to preserve for 
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ourselves and our children the great promise on 
which this Nation was founded and has devel- 
oped and prospered. We cannot meet this re- 
sponsibility unless we are willing to play our 
part in world affairs. We cannot afford to 
shrink from the realities of our position ; and if 
we falsely attempt to do so, our folly will recoil 
upon us. These are times which call for vision 
and courage. Small men with small views can- 
not do big things. If we become a prey to nar- 
row conceptions and to moral weakness in this 
great crisis, we shall be false to the greatness of 
this country which has produced us and all we 
have and are. Policies of retreat can lead only 
to national disaster. I beg of each of you to 
take to your hearts the words which Lincoln said 
to your fathers in the darkest hours of another 
national crisis: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. 
We of this Congress and this Administration 
will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No 
personal significance or insignificance can spare 
one or another of us. The fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down in honor or 
dishonor to the latest generation. ... We— 
even we here—hold the power and bear the re- 
sponsibility. We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last. best hope of earth.” 








General 














COMMENT 
BY THE UNDERSECRETARY OF STATE 


In response to questions of newspaper corre- 
spondents at his press conference February 18, 
regarding reported remarks of spokesmen of 
foreign governments, including statements at- 
tributed to Japanese officials that Japan had no 
intention of attacking British and Dutch in- 
terests in the South Pacific; minimizing re- 
ports of anxiety on the part of Great Britain, 
the United States, and other countries; and 
declaring. among other things, that everything 
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would be all right if the United States would 
withdraw to the Western Hemisphere, the 
Under Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, 
made the following general statement: 


“In the very critical world condition which 
exists today, the Government of the United 
States is far more interested in the deeds of 
other nations than the statements which some 
of their spokesmen may make.” 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


The following circular letter to all collectors 
of customs was sent by the Secretary of State 
February 20, 1941: 

“Reference is made to the Department’s air 
mail circular letters of July 18, 1940 and of 
August 5, 1940 in regard to the interpretation 
of the regulations issued by the President pur- 
suant to section 6 of the Export Control Act, 
approved on July 2, 1940, 

“With reference to the Department’s letter of 
July 18, you may, pending further instructions, 
permit without the requirement of a license the 
exportation of all chemicals, except quinine 
sulphate, conforming to the United States 
Pharmacopeia (U.S. P.), the National Formu- 
lary (N. F.), or the Chemically Pure Analyti- 
cal Reagent (C. P. A. R.) standards, which 
contain as ingredients any of the basic materials 
or chemicals listed in the regulations referred 
to above, provided the total quantity of any one 
chemical per shipment shall not exceed 100 
pounds. Your particular attention is invited to 
the exception in respect to quinine sulphate and 
to the fact that all shipments of this material, 
except such as fall within the purview of the 
following paragraph, are subject to the require- 
ment of an export license, whether or not they 
conform to the standards mentioned. All ship- 
ments of mercury, which is a metal and not a 
chemical, also require an export license unless 
they fall within the terms of the following 
paragraph. 
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“As you were informed in the Department’s 
letter of August 5, you may, until further notice, 
permit without the requirement of a license the 
exportation of all medicinal, dental and pro- 
prietary preparations in bottles, tubes, vials, 
capsules, boxes or other containers for indi- 
vidual consumption. 

“You are requested to exercise due diligence 
to prevent any abuse of the above-described 
privileges and to report to the Department of 
State immediately any evidence of such abuse.” 


PASSPORT REQUIREMENTS FOR BRIT- 
ISH POSSESSIONS IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


{Released to the press February 17] 

American citizens proceeding to Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana should be in pos- 
session of valid passports. Army and Navy 
personnel proceeding to these points, who have 
been documented by the War or Navy Depart- 
ments, are exempt from this requirement. Per- 
sons proceeding on a continuous voyage on ves- 
sels which touch at these places do not need pass- 
ports provided they are remaining at the places 
mentioned only while the ships on which they 
are traveling are in port. 

At least 10 days will be required after an ap- 
plication is submitted before a passport will be 
granted. It will also be necessary for persons 
bearing passports to obtain British visas. 
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SENATE CONFIRMATION OF NOMINA- 
TION OF G. HOWLAND SHAW AS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


On February 20, 1941, the Senate confirmed 
the Executive nomination of Mr. G. Howland 
Shaw as Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. 
Shaw is now Chief of the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel of the Department. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 
{Released to the press February 21] 

The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since February 8, 
1941: 

James G. Carter, of Brunswick, Ga., Consul 
at Tananarive, Madagascar, has been assigned 
as Consul General at Tananarive, Madagascar, 

George E. Seltzer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Consul 
at Ponta Delgada, Sao Miguel (St. Michael), 
Azores, will retire from the Foreign Service 
effective July 1, 1941. 

Robert P. Joyce, of Pasadena, Calif., Second 
Secretary of Legation and Consul at Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, has been designated Second Secre- 
tary of Embassy at Habana, Cuba. 

Alfred R. Thomson, of Silver Spring, Md., 
Consul General at Dresden, Germany, has been 
assigned as Consul General at Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 


NOMINATIONS OF MINISTERS 


On February 21, the Senate received the fol- 
lowing Executive nominations: 

Pierre de L. Boal, of Pennsylvania, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class I and Counselor 
of Embassy at México, D. F., Mexico, to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Nicaragua. 

Wesley Frost, of Kentucky, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class I and lately Counselor 
of Embassy at Santiago, Chile, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Paraguay. 
SENATE CONFIRMATION OF NOMINA- 

TION OF ALEXANDER C. KIRK AS 

MINISTER TO SAUDI ARABIA 


On February 20, 1941, the Senate confirmed 
the Executive nomination of Mr. Alexander C. 
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Kirk, now Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Egypt, to be also Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Saudi Arabia. 


FOREIGN SERVICE REGULATIONS 
On February 19, 1941, the President signed 
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Executive Order No. 8689 amending the For- 
eign Service Regulations of the United States 
(Chapter XVII: Civil Vessels and Aircraft). 
For text of this order see the Federal Register 
of February 21, 1941 (vol. 6, no. 36), pp. 1083- 
1085 (The National Archives of the United 
States). 
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Compiled in the Treaty Division 


EXTRADITION 
SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION WITH MEXICO 


The American Ambassador to Mexico re- 
ported by a telegram dated February 17, 1941, 
that the exchange of ratifications of the Supple- 
mentary Extradition Convention between the 
United States and Mexico signed on August 16, 
1939, took place at Mexico City on February 17, 
1941. 

This convention is made an integral part of 
the extradition treaty of February 22, 1899, be- 
tween the two countries (Treaty Series 242), 
and it is agreed that it shall be applied when 
cases arise to all the crimes listed in that treaty 
and to the further crimes added by the supple- 
mentary extradition conventions of June 25, 
1902 (Treaty Series 421) and December 23, 1925 
(Treaty Series 741). 

This supplementary convention will enter 
into force 10 days after its publication in con- 
formity with the laws of the contracting parties, 
such period to be computed from its publication 
in the country last publishing, and it will con- 
tinue and terminate in the same manner as the 
treaty of February 22, 1899. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CONVENTION WITH 
GUATEMALA 


The American Legation at Guatemala re- . 


ported in a telegram dated February 18, 1941, 
that according to information received from the 
Guatemalan Government the publication on its 


part of the Supplementary Extradition Con- 
vention signed with the United States on Febru- 
ary 19, 1940, ratifications of which were ex- 
changed on February 6, 1941, would take place 
on February 18, 1941. 

The convention will therefore enter into force 
10 days after its publication on behalf of the 
United States, which will be the country last 
publishing it. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


CONVENTION FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL PROPERTY (REVISED 1934) (TREATY 
SERIES 941) 


Morocco (French) 

By a note dated February 11, 1941, the Swiss 
Minister at Washington informed the Secretary 
of State that the French Embassy at Bern, by a 
note dated November 25, 1940, notified the Swiss 
Federal Council of the adherence of Morocco to 
the Convention for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, revised at London on June 2, 1934. 
The note adds that the adherence became effec- 
tive on January 21, 1941. 


ARRANGEMENT CONCERNING THE SUPPRES- 
SION OF FALSE INDICATIONS OF ORIGIN ON 
MERCHANDISE 


Morocco (French) 

The above-mentioned note of February 11, 
1941, from the Swiss Minister states also that 
the French Embassy at Bern notified the Swiss 
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Federal Council of the adherence of Morocco 
to the Arrangement Concerning the Suppression 
of False Indications of Origin on Merchandise, 
revised at London on June 2, 1934. The adher- 
ence became effective on January 21, 1941. 


ARRANGEMENT CONCERNING THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL REGISTRATION OF FACTORY OR 
TRADE MARKS 

Morocco (French) 

By a note dated February 11, 1941, the Swiss 
Minister at Washington informed the Secretary 
of State that the French Embassy at Bern in- 
formed the Swiss Federal Council by a note 
dated November 25, 1940, of the adherence of 
Morocco to the Arrangement concerning the In- 
ternational Registration of Factory or Trade 
Marks, as revised at London on June 2, 1934. 
The note adds that the adherence became effec- 
tive on January 21, 1941. 


ARRANGEMENT CONCERNING THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEPOSIT OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGNS 
AND MODELS 


Morocco (French) 

The above-mentioned note of the Swiss Minis- 
ter dated February 11, 1941, adds that the 
French Embassy at Bern notified the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council by its note of November 25, 1940, 
of the adherence of Morocco to the Arrange- 
ment Concerning the International Deposit of 
Industrial Designs and Models, as revised at 
London on June 2, 1934. The note states that 
the adherence became effective on January 21, 
1941. 

LEGAL ASSISTANCE 


PROTOCOL ON UNIFORMITY OF POWERS OF 
ATTORNEY WHICH ARE TO BE UTILIZED 
ABROAD 


El Salvador 

By a letter dated February 15, 1941, the 
Director General of the Pan American Union 
informed the Secretary of State that the instru- 
ment of ratification by El Salvador of the 
Protocol on Uniformity of Powers of Attorney 
Which Are To Be Utilized Abroad, which was 
opened for signature at the Pan American 
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Union on February 17, 1940, was deposited with 
the Union on February 6, 1941. 

The instrument of ratification which is dated 
December 9, 1940, contains reservations which 
read, in translation, as follows: 

“(a) Article IX, as respects its application 
in El Salvador, shall be considered as reading 
as follows: 


“‘Article IX. The Powers granted in any of 
the countries of the Pan American Union in 
accordance with the foregoing provisions and 
in conformity with the laws of the country of 
origin, shall, for their execution in any other 
country of the Union, be considered as granted 
before a competent notary of the country in 
which they may be executed, without prejudice, 
however, to the necessity of protocolizing the 
instruments in the cases referred to in Article 


VIL.’ 


“(b) The reservation is made to Article VIII 
that official activity of the attorney, as plaintiff 
or defendant, cannot be admitted in judicial 
or administrative matters for which Salvadoran 
laws require that representation be accredited 
by a special power.” 
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Change in Text of the Appropriation, “Salaries, Am- 
bassadors and Ministers,” 1942: Communication From 
the President of the United States Transmitting an 
Amendment to the Budget for the Fiscal Year 1942 In- 
volving a Change in the Text of the Appropriation, 
“Salaries, Ambassadors and Ministers,” Fiscal Year 
1942, and the Draft of a Proposed Provision Pertaining 
to the Same Appropriation for the Fiscal Year 1941 
{making the appropriation available for the salary of 
an Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Uruguay at the rate of $17,500 per annum]. (H. Doc. 
117, 77th Cong., Ist sess.) 2 pp. 5¢. 

To Promote the Defense of the United States: Hear- 
ings Before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate, Seventy-seventh Congress, First Session, 
on 8. 275, a Bill Further To Promote the Defense of the 
United States, and For Other Purposes. 

Part1: Jan. 27 to Feb. 3, 1941. 
35¢. 

Part 2: Feb. 4 to Feb. 10, 1941. iv, pp. 307-830. 

Part 3: Feb. 11, 1941. iv, pp. 881-914. 


iv, pp. 1-306. 
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FEBRUARY 22, 1941 


Facts and Pertinent Provisions of Law in Cases of 
Certain Aliens: Letter From the Attorney General 
Transmitting a Report Stating All of the Facts and 
Pertinent Provisions of Law in Cases of Certain Aliens 
Whose Deportations Have Been Suspended for More 
Than 6 Months; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. (H. Doc. 47, 77th Cong., 1st sess.) iv, 
124 pp. 15¢. 
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Allocation of Tariff Quota on Heavy Cattle During 
the Calendar Year 1941: Proclamation by the President 
of the United States of America Issued November 30, 
1940 Pursuant to Article III of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Between the United States of America and 
Canada Signed November 17, 1938, and Related Notes. 
Executive Agreement Series No. 190. Publication 1554. 
7 pp. 5¢. 

Allocation of Tariff Quota on Crude Petroleum and 
Fuel Oil: Proclamation by the President of the United 
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States of America, Issued December 12, 1939 Pursuant 
to Article VII of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Be- 
tween the United States of America and Venezuela 
Signed November 6, 1939. Executive Agreement Series 
No. 191. Publication 1557. 5 pp. 5¢. 

Termination in Part of Concession on Handkerchiefs : 
Proclamation by the President of the United States of 
America Issued November 28, 1940 Pursuant to Article 
XVI of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Between the 
United States of America and Switzerland Signed Jan- 
uary 9, 1936, and Related Notes. Executive Agreement 
Series No. 193. Publication 1558. 12 pp. 5¢. 

Telecommunication: Convention Between the United 
States of America and Other Powers—Signed at Madrid 
December 9, 1932; proclaimed June 27, 1934. Treaty 
Series No. 867 [Reprint, exclusive of General Radio 
Regulations, Final Protocol, and Additional Radio Reg- 
ulations; Supplemented by Treaty Series No. 948]. 
60 pp. 10¢. 
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Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the United States 
Tariff Commission: 1940. vi, 61 pp. (H. Doc. 15, 77th 
Cong., 1st sess.) 
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